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The question of vhether school size directly affects 
teacher .interaction, attitudes, role specialization, and consensus or 
vhether size indirectly affects, teacher attitudes and consensus 
through the nedliatihg effects of interaction vas investigated. The 
eff!9ct of size and other contextual variables (for instance, 
principal support and teac'her ^xperienc^} on teacher behavior vas 
also studied. Path analytic techniques are used to ansver the first 
question and tvo-stage least squares the second. Data are dravn from 
teacher surveys in the Aium rocJt Voucher demonstration in vhich 11 
schools vere subdivided into 51 different-sized minischools. There 
are indications that teachers are more satisfied vith smaller vork 
groups* (Author/IHT) '( 
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THE EFFECTS OF MIKI-^SQIOOL SIZE ON THE ORGAHIZATION 
AMD MANAGBIENT OF INSTRUCTIOH 



. IMTRODUCTIOa ^ 

One of the current *'refoxms" suggested for Jthe itaprovement of education 
Is the 'Creation of smaller schools austensibly to decrease student aliena- 
tion and increase the aiaount of program diversity (Coleman, 1974; Martin, 
1974; Brown, 1973), To date little research has actually been undertaken 
to determine whether smq^ler sized schools do in fact provide the positive 
educational benefit? asctibed to them. ' 

A sttidy of the Alum Rock Voucher Demonstration provides an opportunity 
to investigate the effects of different sized schools, since one of its 
major results uas to create new smaller decision-iaaking. units called 
"mini-schools" within the participating ^elementary sehools* ' _ ^ 

As a result of Alum Rock*s participation in the Voucher Demonstration, 
p'eachers and principals in^ participating elementary schools datertbined how 
many and what type of programs their school would offer. Parents had 43 
tnlni-sTchools in six schools the first year of the demonstration 'and 51 
mini-schools in 13 scliools during the second ^nd third year of the experl**^ ^ 
ment from which to choose the. educational program their children would 
attend* Simultaneously with £he creation of mini-schools, decision-itiaking 
was decentralized from the district to the mini^^school^ Mini-school teachers 
were resppnsible 'for making^budgatary, curricular,> and general policy . 
decisions for their milni'^school* 

Aside from its other novel features, (e.g. creation of an educational 
"market")* Alum Rock can iJe construed as an organizational intervention in 
wjiich teachers organize AiheiQselves into different sized work units dr 
mini-schools to provide parious kinds of educational programs^ This paper 
discussestwhether and inlwhat ways the size of these mini-schools affect 
how teachers organize ani manage instruction. 



Other effects of the voucher demonstration - such as decentralization, 
the diversity of^program offerings, and parent choice - on the organization 
and management of instruction, are discussed in Roger Rasmussen, et al, 
Organization^ Mcina<;gment^ and Incgfitives in the Alum Rock Schools ^ WN'*9244- 
NIE, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California, February,, 1976- 
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UKDERLYItJC THEORY AIID Cl^IDAKCE IK P OTHESES 

The experimental research literature on small groups indicates that 
members interact and participate more frequently and more equally in groups 
that are small (Kelly and Thiebaut, 1954; Bales and Borgotta, 1955; Taylor 
and Faust, 1952). It has been ^ found that smaller groups are subject to 
jnPre intense peer pressure and therefore exhibit greater intragroup homo- 
geneity of attitudes and behavior (Betz, D. , 1972). They are also marked 
by greater group cohc&ivenes« and more Crequent amicability among individual 
group members (Katz, 1949; Larsoii, 1949). Members also appear to become 
less specialized - that is, they tend to ranction in a Wider range of 
activities " in small group contexts (Barker and Baik£*rs, 1961a, l96lb; 
Wright, l96l). Also, they conceive of their roles more broadly (Thomas, 1959). 

Vhereas the results of small group research suggest that a group^s 
size directly affects member satisfaction and attitudes, research on 
organizational behavior suggests that group size may affect these outcomes 
only indirectly. According to this perspective, organizational size affects 
member participation and satisfaction by setting limits on communication, 
control, role specialization, and coordination processes (Indik, 1965)* It 
is these factors, then, which are presumed to directly structure the quality 
of interpersonal relationships within the organization. 

Support for the indirect effect of group size on member satisfaction 
is also found in the literature on tean teaching. Bredo, in his investiga- 
tion of collaborative relationships on teaching teams found that although 
communication and interdependence among teachers were greater in smaller 
teafns, it was 'these intervening variables rather than group size which 
directly affected teacher morale (Bruno, 1975)* 

The research findings from these three bodies of literature are a 
legitimate source of guiding hypotheses which can be tested with ttie Alum 
Rock mini-school data. The specific hypotheses to be examined are: 
Hypothesis 1: Degree of role specialization is positively 

associated with mini*school si^e* 
Hypothesis 2: Degree of interaction among ^teachers is 

negatively associated with mini-school size* 
Hypothosis 3: Degree of consensus abo*;t mini-schooJ policy 

is negatively associated with mini-school size^ 
Hypothesis 4: Staff coheslveness and satisfaction are 

negatively associated with mini-school stzh* 
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If we assume that greater inCeraction among teachers » greater consensus 
about T^rogram policy and greater cohesivcness and satisfaction are desirable 
outcoues, and if we find that these outcomes are more often found in smaller- 
sized decisionmaking units » then we can suggest that unit size itself is a 
positive and important policy variable, to be considered along with decentral 
ization, program diversity, and parent choice in the design of a multiple 
options system* 

Alternatively,. we may find that teachers inking in smaller minx^ 
schools may face a unique set ''of problems. They may experience uncertainty 
* about the continued existence of their mini-school if enrollments vary 

considerably. Or they nay feel overwhelmed by larger programs in the 
scltool. Thus there may be some negative aspects to teachirg in a smaller 
mini'-school, which school managers may need to be aware of when running 
programs of different sizes* 

In addition to the hypotheses about size which have been suggested 
by previous research, one other question of potential policy interest 
will be addressed in this section: 

Question 2: 

J' 

DATA BASE 

TWO questionnaires were administered to teachers, one in March, 
1975 (Winter 1975 Teacher Survey) and the other in Hay, 1975 (Spring, 
1975 Teacher Survey) . All second, fourth and six grade teachers in Alum 
Rock were given the Winter Teacher Survey* This questionnaire concerned^ 
teacher^s classroom practices* Teachers were asked to describe such 
things as grouping practices, use of aides, the amount of time they 
spent teaching different subjects and the curriculum materials they 
used, ihe Spring, 1975 Teacher Survey, administered annually to all 
Alum IRock Teachers by the Rand Corporation, elicited attitudlnal information 
about working in Alum Rock Schools. The overall response rate for this 
questionnaire was 89% for voucher teachers and 84% for non-voucher teachers. 
The third data source this study draws upon was a series of interviews 
conducted with 24 mini-school coordinators in a representative sample 
of Voucher Demonstration schools. 
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Is the degree c£ parent involvement significantly 
related to mini-school size? 
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For operational purposes, we define "small" mini-scliools as tliose with 
one to four teachers; "medium" mi,ni-schools, between five and seven teachets; 
and "large" mini-schools, greater than seven teachers* These categories 
provide a reasonably balanced trichotoaization of th^ 51 mini-schools in 
Alum Hock as shown in Table 1. 

* 

TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF MIHI-SCHOOLS IN EACH CATEGORY OF MIta-SCHOOL SIZE*' 
Small Medima Large Total 

17' 20 14 51 



Data on number of mini-schools is for year 3 (1974-*75) of the 
Voucher Deiaonstration* ^ 

MINI-SCi!OOL SIZE AND ROLE SPECIALIZATION 

To measure the degree of role specialization » our sample of mini- 
school coordinators was asked to report who in the mini-school was respon- 
sible fof'each of five major activities: budget, curriculum, discipline, 
dealing with parents, and realtiuns with other mioi-schools, A crude scale 
was constructed by assigning a score of 1 to a response indicating that 
Vwc ell share'*; 2 if "each teacher does his/her own"; 3 if "a specific 
teacher is responsible"* 

The data in Tables 2a and 2b show that the relationship between mini- 
school si^e and role specialization is extremely task dependent. For 
example, mo^^t mini-schools, regardless of size, delegate responsibility 
for budget and coordination with other miiii'-schools : in 18 of the 22 
sample mini-schools one person is in charge of the budget; in two*-thirds, 
one person handled relations with other mini-schools (see Table 2a), 
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Table 2a 

REU'riOKSliir EE-nmEH MINI-SCilOOI, SIZE Aim ROLE SPECIALIZATION 
IK BUDGET AI:D COOKDIIIATIOM wrXK OTHER MINI-SCHOOLS 



■Task 


* 

Role 
Specialization - 


w i ■ 1 

School Size 


Small 


Med ium 


Xarfie 


All 
Sizes 


Budget 


Share 

Kach does om 
Specific teacher 
Total* 


17% 

0 
83% 


22% 

0 
77% 
100% (9) 


14%' 

0 
86% 


18% (4). 
0 (0) $ 
82% ,(lS) 


100% (6) 


100%(7) 


100% (22) 


Relations witli 
other mini- 
schools 


Share 

Each does own 
Specific teacher 
Tonal* 


33% 

0 
66% 

100% (6) 


25% 

0 
75% 
100% (8) 


25% 
25% 
50% 
100%^) 


28% (5) 
6% (1) 
67% (12) 
100% (18) 

f 



The total summed percentage may not equal 100% due to rounding. 



The technicalities of the IncoiSe-Outgo budget and the time required 
to master and laaintain knowledge of it makes role specialization in bud- 
getary matters more ef/icient than sharing. In fact, mini-school coordina- 
tors even report that these functions were assumed by the principal or 
vice-principal in some schools. Yet, coordinators report that for large 
expenditure decisions, group consensus is more typical. Role specializa- 
tion in fiscal matters, then may be confined more to monitoring than to 
actual decisionioakingt * 

The remaining three activities — curriculum, discipline, and relations 
with parents — have traditionally been matters within the domain of the 
individual teacher. We would expect teachers either to maintain this 
traditiOTal role or to break out of it and move toward an overall sharing 
of each others' responsibilities. Therefore, role specialization is not 
expected in these three areas. Reference to Table 2b corroborates these 
expectations* Teachers either "do their oxm thing" (roost often in the 
large mini-schools) or share (most often in the small mini-schools). Role 
specialization is reported infrequently. 
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Table 2b 

RELATIOMSniP BETVEEM tfEKI-SCHOOL SIZE AiJD ROLE SPECIALIZATION 
nt CURRICbT.U:i, DISCIPLUS /U;D KEIATIONS WITH PARENTS 



Task 


* 

Role 
Specialization 




" ~ "Schodl'"'Si2g - - - ■ 


Sizall 




Large 


All Sizes 


Currlculuia 
* 


Sbarc 

Each docs own 
Specific teacher 
Total* 


83'/. 

' 17% 
100% (6) 


66% . 
33% 

100% (9) 


42% • 
42% 

14% . 
100% (7) 


• 64%. (14) 
28% (6) 
9% (2) 
100% (22) 


Discipline 


Share 

Each does own 
Specific teacher 
Tocal* 


17% ■ 
100% (6) 


22% 
',78% 

100% (9) 


29% 
' 71% 

100% (7) 


41% (9) 
. 60% (13) 
0.0% (10) 
100% (22) 


Dealing 

with 

Parents 


Share 

Each does ovn 
Specific teacher 
' Total * 


S3% ■ 
17% 

100% (6) 


44% 
44% 
12% 
r00% (9) 


66% 
33% 
100% (6) 


43% (9) 
43% (9) 
1^% (3) 
100%. (21) 



The total summed percentaee ^nay not equal 100% due to rounding^ 

MINI-^CHOOL SIZE AND TEACHER IHTERACTIOK 

It^v^ls hypothesized that teachers in smaller mini-schools more 
frequently discuss teaching among themselves, plan lessons together, and 
meet with each other more frequently than teachers in larger mini-schools. 

Teachers* responses to three questions on the Winter 1975 and 
Spring 1975 teacher surveys were used to measure teacher interaction: 

1* *'Do you usually plan lessons or activities by yourself, 
or do you plan them jointly with other teachers?" 



From Winter 1975 Teacher Survey - (Response options were; Usually 
by myself = 1; usually with others = 2.) a mini-school * s median response 
was taken as a measure of teacher planning, referred to hereafter as 
"Plan together/' 
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2, ^'IIow frequently do you discuss educational matters 

II* 

(techniques* etc.) with teachers in your mini**school? 

3. "How often do teachers in your mini^scliool hold staff 
meetings?" 



The data in Table 3 indicate that each of these seacher interaction 
measures is significantly correlated with the other and that each is 
significantly related to mini^school size. Teachers in smaller mini- 
schools are more likely to plan lessons or activities together, are likely 
to hold staff meetings more frequently and are likely to discuss teaching 
more frequently than tiieir counterparts in larger mini-schools. A total 
Interaction scale, constructed to summarize these three variables (a ^ •70), 
also is sigiilficantly related to mini-school Size. 

The raitionships between mini-school size and the teacher interaction 
variables are displayed more fully in Tables 4, 5, and 6. 

Teachers in small„mini-schools meet frequently during the week, whereas 
teachers in medium and large mini-schools hold meetings only occasionally 
during the month. Planning together occurs much more often in small and 
medium sized mini-schools than in the larger ones. Finally, on the average 
teachers discuss educational issues with each other daily in small mini- 
schools, occasionally during the week^in medium sized mini-schools and once 
a week or less in large mini-schools. 

Although the correlations between mini-school size and the teacher 
interaction variables are statistically significant, size only accounts 
for a small percentage of the variance in each of these variables --^^^ — 
(discussing-"15^; planning— 12^; meeting— U^f) . 



Yrom Winter 1975 Teacher Survey - (Response options jjere: several 
times a day = 1; daily - 2; several times a week = 3; about once a wetk ^ 
4; once or twice a month ^ 5i less than once a month = 6; seldom or never 
= 7.) A mini-school's median response defines the teacher interaction 
measure called "Discussing.*' 

AA 

FiTom Spring 1975 Teacher Survey - (Response options were; daily = 1; 
several times a week = 2; about one a week = 3; once or twice a month = 4; 
less than once a month = 5; seldom or never = 6.) A mini-school's median 
response defines the teacher interaction variable we call "Meeting." 
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Table 3 , 

CORRELATIOH MATRIX OF MIKI-SCHOOL SIZE AJTO 
TEACHER INTERACTION VAKIABLEg 

T 

- : } 



Interaction Variables 


1 


2 


3 


4 • 


Size 


1. Plan together 


1.00 










2. Meeting 




1.00 






-.37^ 


3. Discussing 






i.do " 




-.39^ 


4, Total interaction 












scale 


.67" 


.80^ 


.73^ 


1.00 


-.35^ 



a 

P 


.05 


b 

P 


.01 


c 

P 


.001 



I table A 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MINI-SCIIOOL SiZE AND 
FREQUENCY OF MINI-SCHOOL SIW MEETING^ 



Frequency of Staff 
Meetings 


■ Mini-School Size ^ . 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


All SlzQS 


^More than_pnc^^_^ 

week 


^0% 


20% 


6% 


29% (U) 


Once a week 


/iO% 


602 


62% 


51i% (26) 


Less than once a > 
' week 


, 


20% 


• 31% 


- 17% (8) 


Total 


lOOX (13) 


100% (20) 


-7 

100% (13) 


100% (itS) ' 



\ =-.37 p < .05, x-square « 13.06* p < .04. 



*The total summed percentage may not equal 100% due to rounding. 
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Table 5 , ' 

RELATiOKSIIIP BETWEEN MIllI-SCHOOL SIZE AtH) WHETHE.I TEACHERS 
WORK W.Xni OTHERS TO PLAN LESSONS AND ACTIVITIES^' 



Jllni-School' Size 



Planning 


Small 


Medium 




All Sizes 


"Plan by self 


29% 


37'/. 


47% 


ttSZ (17) 


Plan with Others 


715: 


63% 


335; ^ 


55% (21) 


Total* 


lOOX (7) 1 


100% (19)' 


100% (12)" 

* 


100% (38) 



r f -.3it p < .05. 



Tlie total summed percentage may not equal 1001! due to rounding. 



T^ble 6 



RELATIOHSHIP BETWEEN MINI-SCHOOL SIZE AUIJ FREQUENCY 
TEACHERS DISCUSS EDUCATIONAL ISSUES^ 



How Often Teachers 
Discus,s Educational 
Issues 


Mini-Scljool Size ./ 


Small 


i 

Medium 


Large 


* 

All Sizes ■ 


More than ,dally ^ 
Several times a week 
Once a ueck or less 

Total* 


57% '^(4) , 
29% (2) 
U% (O 


21!^ (i) 
tt7X (10) 
32% (5) 


/ 

25% (3) 
332 iU) 
m (5) 


29%. (11) 
33%' (16) 
297. (11) 


100% (7) 


ICO;: (19) 


100% (12) 


100% (38) 



a « ,35 p < .05, ^ 

The total summed percentage may not equal 100% due to rounding. 
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10 . 

MINI-SCHOOL S17.^ AHD PROGRAtI COORDXKATXOli . ' 

It Is hypothesized that teachers working In smaller mini-schools mote 
frequently adhere La a corjuon policy about standards of studeat behavior* ' 
teaching methods, grouping oX students, and the^ay^students are treated. 
We have opera ticnallzed prograni coordination using r^^sponses to the ' 
following question fi;om the Winter 1575 Teacher Survey: 

■, ^ \ ' • ■ ^ / 

"Dp teachers in your ndni-^ school follow a cotiT^on policy regarding; 
what students are expected to learn', what teaching methods s' ould 
be used, how students are to be grouped; and standards of students* . 
behav^r?"* 

Zero oL^^er correlations (Table 7) indicate that all the couijiion policy 
questions are negatively correlated with ^izc, but the only significant 
correlation's between' size and teacher cxpettatioi^s about what students 
are expected to learn (r = -42, p < Because the four measures of 

program coordination are significantly interrcletted, they were combined 
tpgechor to form a common policy scale = '80) which is significantly 
and negatively correlat^id with progr^ta size. 

Multiple regression analyses were perforaod to deteroilne how size 
and program coordination are associated. Small school size may be only a 
necessary not a sufCicient causal factor of program coordination* Perhaps 
a high level of interacr:ion Among teachers is necessary for staffs to agree 
on certain policiesr If this were the case we would e:ipect the interaction 
variables (planaing together; difccusslng teaching and holding staff Tneetings 
frequently) to play an intervening role between school size ix^ program 
coordination* An exogenous variable othei; than scht:Tol size likely to 
affect the existence of common policies is whether a^school is an element-^ 
ary or middle school (vatlable = Elementary; 1 = elenent^y; 2 = middle). 
Middle school teachers, given' the absence of. s^lf-^contained classes and 
the existence of subject matter departmentalisation mifJit be expected to 
report less program coot^dination. 
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Response options; there is no comT:ion policy - li mo&t follow a com^n 
policy « 2; all follow a common policy - 3. 

12 

^ ■ 
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rROGXui c^jv--:i::/uic:;, .v;d tjie co:i-:oi,' policy sc^iti; 







2 


3 


4 


size 


-Co!:ixon pclicy: Icarr.irig (!) 
-Corx-cn ;>olicx.i teacl^ing ■ 

Cocr^.on poXicv ?cal€: (5) 


l.CO 
.7&^ 

.53"^ 
.8?" 


i.fr 


1.00 

.37^ 
.76" 


l.OO 

.7r 


-.42^ 

-.18 
-.17 

-.24 
-.33^ 



%.< .05; S .01; < .001 



Table S lists the fcibple correlations of these variables with the 
coriEi^n 'policy scale. All the interaction variables and the two t;r:ogeaous 
variables are significantly related to program coordination. 

The firsi; regressfoD analysis indicates that the direct effect of mini- 
schijol s±zt: on consensus about aini^school policies is negligible (see Figure 
1)- There is,* however, axi ind:^rect effect of mini-school size xaediated 
throU£;h the interaction v^iriables, which is equal to -.19, Therefore, the 

"value of the; ^inple correlation between mini-school size and the common 
policy scaT^ {r = -.33) is due in part to the indirect effect of increased 
interaction which occurs in smaller raiai-scbools rather thag^to the effect 
of niini-srjjoc^l si/e, per Be, Tnt analysis also shows that elementary mini- 
&chooX^i are In f^ct more likely to have teacher consensus about educational 
pfilicies. TIii5 aifDplfc niDdel accounts for 44 percent of the variance in the 
coinman policy scale. 

conducted a seci^nd and similar analysis; to deternsine which of the 
interaction variables were x^ost related to the establishment of teacher 
c6iizeu^M> about mini-school policies. The results of this. analysis axe 
schcm.^tic^ily r.ho^-a In Tig,. 2, B> incorporatins the imjivldual interaction- 
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Table S 

cc5jrxLATio::s of varv.zlzs related 
icTTiiE coM'-io:: policy scale 



Mini"School size 


-.33^ 


School type 


-.35'' 


Planning 


.66*^ 


'Discussing 




Meeting - 




Total interaction 




fcole 


.62*^ 



^p < .01 
< .001 



ContG:£Ltjal 
Variables 



Teachox- Interaction 
Variables 



Total Interaction Scale 



Mini^school size 



Elementary 





coimi; POLICY scale 

(44%) 



Fig. 1 — Schematxt^ of Variables Affecting the Existence of 
ComiDon Policies (a = p < .05; b » p < .01) 



variables — planning and meeting — along wi^fch the contextual variables of 
EJihi-scfiobl size and sTchool' type , we account for iSO percent oT' tlie vari^^^ 
in the common policy scAle. 
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ContG?ctual 
Vajrlablcs 



Teachf^r Interaction 
Variables 



Mini-school 

sizje 

1 



Elementary 



-.41^ 



(19%) 
Meeting 



NT 




-.39 ^ Planning .33^^ ^COMMON POLICY SCALE 



(40%) 



-.33* 



(60%) 



Fig. 2 — Schenatic of Variables Affecting the Existence 
of Conmon policies (3^p<.01;b=p< .001) 



Figure 2 indicates several things. As in ou^ previous analysis, the 
high sJtijplc correlation between ndni-school size and the cornmon policy scale, 
(r *= -V33) is not due to the direct effect of niini-school size (P = .02). 
Rather it is due in part to the fact that smaller nini-schools tend to 
hold meeting^ more frequently, resulting in JLhe adherence of a conmion 
sat'of policies. The fact that more meetings le£id to more joint* planning, 
which in turn results in coipjiion policies, also contributes to the size^ 
common p'blicy relationship. 

Opposed to the ^ffect of school size is that of school t3^e, which has 
both a direct and in<lirect effect pn the common policy scale. First, teachers 
in elementary schools are more likeli^ to agree about Jiiini-school policies as 
the high value of the standardized $ coefficient indicates (6 = -.33). Middle 
school teachers, because they meet more frequently than their counterparts in 
elementary schools, should tend to agree .on mini*-school policies. But becafuse 
middle schools do less joint planning in their meetings (r ^ -.39), the 
agenda of junior high mini-school staff meetings may have, little to do with 
the topics measured by our common pplicy scale. In short, two conflicting 
processes—more frequent meetings and less attention to planning and their 
respective links to common policies — balance each other out in middle 
schools. As a result, the path coefficient between school type and the com- 
mon policy scale approximates their sinple correlation, reflecting th^ pure 
association between elementary school mini-school staffs agreeing on and 
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thei-r adherence to coCTaOn policies about educational matters. 

Overall, our findings suggest that size is an Important structural 
source of diff'ircnces in what transpires within the oini^schools* But 
because these findings must be bracketed in methodological caveats, they 
ara onty suggestive. Tney assume the weak causal ordering of the variables 
as diagraimed and ignore possible feedback effects. 

yflKI-SClIOQL SIZE iV-':D T£ACliER ATTITUDKS 

In this section we investigate how jiiini-school size affects teacher 
attitudes. In this section^ ve analyze two additional sources of data, 
the first comprises .reports of coordinators in our laini^school sample. 
These reports give an indication of how school size is related to 
problems the coordinator's encountered, teacher loyalty, and preferred 
inxtii^school size. The second source consists of data from a Work Environ-* 
ment Scale in the Spring 1975 Teacher Survey* We use these data to show 
the effect mini-school size has on teachers^ perceived cohesion, perceived 
innovation, and satisfaction with the Voucher Demonstration. 

Analysis of Datfi From Coordinator Reports 

Mini-school coordinators reported four types of problems they faced 
during the past school year: personality, budget, enrolliaent, and organi- 
zation. Tfie distribution of responses by^chool size are shovm in Table 9. 
Owing to small cell sizes, we cannot differentiate among size categories 
by probiem type, but it is evident that the sioall mini^school's have the 
lowest frequency of problems reported. For, all school sizes, the most fre- 
quently cited problem has to do with interpersonal relationships within mini 
schools . ' ' ' 

We also asked mini-school coordinators whether the primary allegiance 
of the teachers in their mini-school lay with the school or just the mini- 
school. Data shown in Table 10 show that loyalty to the mini-a^chooL itself 
occurs moi^t XrequeatXy among teacher^ in the^^nall mini^^hoals^— 

Finally, the coordinators were asked v;hat they considered the Ideal 
size of a Dini-school. The distrib utio n of responses, srhown itt Tabic -H- 
revealb a tendency for tenchers in small or medium size mai-schools to 
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: Table 9 ^ 

TiiE RELAtio;:s«ip Brri.-EEi; school size aito type ok problems 

REPORTED BY J1INI-SCH00L C001U)Ii{ATCRS IN SCHOOLS OF EACU SIZE 



• 

Report of 
Problem 




ScKool Size 




Small 


Medium 


Large 


All Sizes 


No problem 






20% ' 


19.0% (4) 


Personality 


29% 


13/f 


60% 


29.0% (6) 


Budget 




33Z 


20% 


19.0% (it) 


Enrollment 


29% 


13% 




l'i.O% (3) 


Org. lirob. 




38% 




U.0% (3) 


Total 


100% (7) 


100% (8) 


100% (5) 


100% (20) 



Table 10 

RELATlOr;SHIP BETWEEM MINI-SCHOOL SIZE m) LOYALTY TO ' 
MIWI-SCliOOL AS REPORTED BY MINI-SCHOOL COORDINATORS 



Loyalty ^ 


School Site 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


All Sizes 


To Mini- 
school 


85.7% 


50% (4) 


12.5% (1) 


47.8% (11) 


To School 


U.3% (1) 


50% (5) 


87.52 ^ii) 


52.2% (12) 



= .68 p < ,001, x^square = 8.04 p -< ,02 with 



regard the size o£ their present school as ideal. The teachers in large 
size mini-schools , however, clearly exhibit the oppo;3ite tendency, favoring 
schools vjith a, staff of from five to seven teachers- It appears that there 
is a disjuncture between actual and ideal mini-school size only for teachers 
In the large mini-schools* - - 

Once again, the evidence suggests that problems encountered ,. teacher 
^Ooyal ty -^ ^nd^prpferrfid fliza of wru±^grQU}i_ar£-^alJ^Jife£a_t^^ to_ 
mini^school size. The data also indicates that regardless of school size 
teachers frequently report problems in getting alon^ with their peers. 

17 ' 
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TABLE 11 

RELATIONSHIP BETlffiEN MIKI-SCHOOL SIZE AIJD MIMI-SQIOOL 
COORDIHATORS REPORT OF IDEAL MINI-SCHOOL SIZE^ 



School Size 



Ideal School 
Size 


Small 


Medium 
5-7 


Large 
7-f- 


Total 


Small (3-4) 


62 A% 






28. 6Z (6) 


Medium (5-7) 


25.0% 


85.7% 


83.3% 


61.9% (13) 


Large (7+) 


12.5% 




16.7% 


'9.5% (2) 



a .46 p < -04 x-square = 9.3 p < ,05 with 4 df. 



Analysis of Data from the Spring 1975 Teacher Survey 

The final set of attitudinal data measure teachers' perceptions of 
cohesion ^nd innovation within their laini-school and the detenainants of 
satisfaccioi^ with the voucher demonstration. 

Cohesion^ As the correlitions in table 12 indicate, high cohesion* 
among mini-school teachers is relate^ to high teacher interaction, frequtsnt 
discussions about educational matters, agreements about mini"school policy, 
whtsther teachers teach in an elementary schbol, and how long a school has 
been in the demonstration. 

Multiple regression was used to identify which variables most signi*" 
ficantly and directly affect cohesion. A plausible model suggested by the 
data, accounting for 50 percent of the variance in cohesion, is shown in 
Fig. 3.** 

*?erc£sived tohtssion within mini^schools was measured by asking teachers 
to respond true or false to each of the following^^uestions about their. 
mini"^school. 

6 People go out of their way to help a, new staff member feel comfortable, 
o The atmosphere is somewhat impersonal. 

o Staff luembers-do things t<>gether-after work-, ™ 

o -People take a personal interest in each othtsr* 

Responses to these questions wera cotabincd to form a cohesion scale 
(^=^83) measuring^ in effect how well teachers within a mini-school get 
along. ^ ' 

**Paths not shown were found to be insignificant but are included in \ 

\ ' . - 18 
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TABLE 12 

CORRELATIOK OF COHESION WITH COirfEX"LU\L, 

iNTERACTio::, /iiro common policy variables 



Contextual 

"Minl^school size ^'17, 

Elementary ^ * 35, 

Participation .43 

Interaction 

DiscussJlng .50* 

Meeting ' »49 

'Total Interaction Scale ,58^ 

Common Policy Scale .48^ 

^p < .05 
**P < .01 
^p < .001 



Contextual 
variables 



Teacher behavior 
variables 



Teacher perceptions 



Slze- 



•35' 



Participation 



■Total interaction 
^scale 

tC 



59 



Common policy 
ircale 
(40^) 




.39 



COHESION 
(50%).^ 
4^ 



Fig. 3 — Schematic of Variables Affecting Cohesion- 
(a = p < .05; b = p < .01; c = p< .001) 



. According to this nodel, teachers* pcrcep^tlons 6£ cohesion are directly 
related to Lheir ^Interaction and to tha establishment of coiaraon policies, a^ 
well as indirectly to common policies established Lhi;oygh high Interaction. 



the total model. Size, total lntea:action, connnon policy scale, school type 
and participation were used to predict cohesion. Size, total interaction, 
school type and participation were used to predict the common policy scale. 
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Size has no direct effect on cohesion, but still serves to provide 
an environcusnt in which high teacher interaction can accut. The one con- 
textual vczicb\c d\rerMy ^ffrcting teacher cohesion is the length of time 
a school has participated in the voucher deinonstration- This suggests 
either that cohesiveness among teachers takes time to develop or chat the 
initial voucher schools contained faculties which were more cohesive than 
the later joining schools- ^ 

Innovation ^ The correlations in Table 13 indicate that innovation* 
is significantly associatcjd vith two of our three contextual variables 
(participation and school type), all the interaction variables^ (except 
planning), the couaaon policy sc.Ue, and cohesion. The same table indicates 
however, that these relationships are all substantially reduced by con- 
trolling, for the effect of cohesion. 



Table 13 

CORRLXATIOM OF K^NWATION SCALE WITH ASSOCIATED VARIABLES AND 
PAKTIAL CORRELATION'S, CONTROLLING FOR COHESION 





Simple ■ 
Correlation 


Partial Correlation, 
Controlling for Cohesion 


Contextual Variable 






Mini-school size 


-.17 




Participation 




.06 


Element:ary 


-.35^ 


-.28 


Interaction Variables 






Discussing 


.50^ 


.17 


Planning 


.27. 


.28 


Meeting 




.03 


Total in'tcractlon scale 




.25 


Comtnon policy scale 




.16 


Cohesion 


.56^ 





^p < .01 



\ p < ,001. 

: ' ' --^-.^ ... _ ^ 

*Eerceptlons of Innovation v;ere measured by asking teachers' to" responU^ 

true or false to each of the following questions about their niini'-schools. 
o Doing things in a different w.^v is valued. 
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This means that cohesion incorporates much of the variance of both 
the contextual variables (especially length of participation in the demon- 
stration) and the teacher behavior variables (interaction and coujuon policy)* 
This Is not particularly surprising since most of these variables were 
used to predict cohesion and did so to a significant extent (see Pig* 3)* 
Although cohesion accounts for only 30 percent of the variance In innovation, 
add-^Tig any of the variables above increases the amount of explained varl- 
ance by only 10 percent. 

In sum, mini-school size appears to influence innovation only Indirectly 
through lt3 effect on teacher Interaction. The cstabllsliment of common p'oli- 
cles and teacher interaction both contribute positively to the degree of 
cohesion teachers perceive in their mini-schools. If such cohesion exists, 
then teacbers aire likely to be willing to experiment with novel educational 
* techniques • 

Satisfaction with Vouchers . Wlien teachers were asked how pleased or 
displeased they were about participating in the voucher^ demonstration, ^w6- 
thirds reported they were either ver>* pleased or pleased.* Two sets of 
variables and one contextual variable (participation) are all significantly 
related to teacher satisfaction with the Voucher Demonstration (see Table 14). 

The first set of variables has to do with enrollment. All Alum Rock 
teachers were asked the following three queiStlons; 

o Do you feel that instability of class enrollments has been a 
problem in the demonstration this year? (Variable - median per- 
cent responding "Yes, a major problem" for aach mlni^school.) 

o Some people have suggested that under the voucher denionstration , 
teacher^ are competing to get students into their programs. Is 
there such competition at your school? (Variable ^ median percent 
responding "yes, a great deal" for each mini-school<) 

o New and different ideas are always being tried out. 

o This mini-scfiool would be one of the first to try ouc new Ideas. 

o Variety and change are not particularly Important* 

Responses to these questions were cofiibined to form an innovatloa scale 
(a ^ •61) measuring the extent innovation is valued and exercised. 

Spring 1975 Teacher Suirvey - there were 5 possible responses; very 
^ pleased (1), pleased (2) » somewhat displeased (3) » very displeased (^i) » 
EBslC indifferent (5). ' 
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o Has your mini-school ever had any worries about maintaining the 
desired level of student enrollment? (Variable = median percent 
responding "yes" in each mini-school.) 



Table 14 

CORRELATIONS OF TEACHER SATISFACTION WITH CONTEXTUAL^ 
EN'ROLLMENT MiD WORK KNVIRO^JMENX VARI^VBLES 



Conca^cCual 

Mini-school s±z<> .03 

Participation .56^ 

Enrollncnt ^ 

Major problem "''^^b 

TcachGrs worry abouC "'^^c 

No competition for *48 

Work Environment 

Cohesion .29^ 

Innovation *3A 



Common policy; 

student behavior .37 

Tension among Mini- 
schools "*55 

^p < .05 
^P < .01 
< .001 



The second sat of variables has to do with teachers' work environment; 
perceptions of innovation and cohesion, whetliet tension among mxnx^schools 
is a major problent, and whether teachers agree on a policy tb^rd student 
behavior , 

^ " A multiple regression predicting satisfaction with vouchers was run 
usjLng a subset of th^se variables. Cohesion was omitted b&eause of its - 
high association with innovation (r .56*); tension among mini-schools 
because the enrollment variables vash oqt its effect almost totally (to 
a partial r = ^11), and cocaaon policy on student behavior, because the in- 
clusion of xnnovatioa decreases its corrolation with satisf a2:tion to a 
correlation of .14. The stanaardized 3 coefficients of the included 
variables are shown in Table 15. ' ^ 



*p < .001. 
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' Table 15 

MULTIPLE REGRESS lOlt RESirLTS FOR VARIABLES 
PKLDICTIh'G SATISFACTIOif MlTii VOUCHEP^S 



Variables 


Final 

Standardised 
Coefficient 


Variance Accounted 'for 
in Each Step 


Par t i ci Da t: ion 




32%, 


Enrc'llment a 
major problem 


-.30^ • 




Teachers worry about 
cnrollm^Qt 


-.27^ 


54%'- 


Innovation 


,..20 


57% 


Ho competition for 
, cnrollnient 


• 

.20 


61% . 


Kini^cchool si^e 

TT- 3 


.00 


6U 



< .001 

< -.01 



The iJegression results indicate that the strongest predictor of sat- 
isfaction is the length of time loini-^schools have b^en in the demonstration. 
Part of this result itiay be due to differences between initial and later 
joining voucher schools. Alternatively the longer a school has been in 
the demonstration, the Hio^e time mini^school members have had to adjust 
and iron out start^nip problems . Partial correlations of the variables 
with satisfactica, controlling for length of participation (see Table 16) 
support -^btfth interpretations. ^ 

Controlling for length of participation decreases tha correlation bet- 
ween innovation and satisfaction, which is consistent with the first inter- 
pretation. This suggests that the s^chools volunteering to participate ^ini- 
tially in the demonstration had teacher^ who vrere jnore willing to experiiD^nt 
with new educational ideas than dliJ schools joining later. The effect of 
participation also decreases the power of competition, which is consistent 
with . the second interpretation. Mini-schools participating in the demonstra- 
tion for. three years are less subject to report competition for enrollment. 
They either perceive it as a nonprofalem ^or less of one. However, regardless of 
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length of participation, the instability of enl^llments d'ue to the vouched 
demonstration remains prjoblci^iatic to teach&rs. 



' lAm£ 16 

PARTIAL CORRELATION OP VARIABLESL ASSOCIATED KITH SATISFACTJOU 
WITH VOUCHERS,^ CONTROLLING POR PARTICIPATION 



Variable 


* 

Zero Order 
Correlation 


Partial Cori;eiation ^ 
Controlling for Participation 


Class enrollment a 
major problem 


.-.41*' 


-.43' ' ' 

r m 


Teachers worry about 
enrollment 




-.42 


No competition for 
enrollment 

• 


.48^ ■ 


.36 


Innovation 


.34^ 


. \ .22 



% < .05 

b < .01 
P 

c < -001 ' 
P 



MDTI-SCBPOL SIZE MP P/JtEtrr IMFLUENCE 

To determine whether the staffs in smaller mini-schools vere more 
amenable to having parents influence minx-school policy^ ve asked teachers 
the following question in the Spriifig 1975 Teacher Survey; 

o 'Does your mini^-school's parent advjtsory council have a lot of 
influence, some influence, or no influence over the 'following 
decision areas in your luini'-school? Curxicuium; biuJgetj new 
teacher hiring; student discipl^^ne? " " ' 

. / 
In mihl*-schools in which parents/had influence on any of the foui: 
decision areas, they also had influence on the others as the cari*ciatlons 
in Table 17 Indicate. Therefore, the iteias were conibined to lona a parent 
influence scale (a *= .82). - ■ ' - ^ 

Only one variable — length of participation in vouchees (r .39 p < . 
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Tabic 17' " ' 
.CORRELATIOiN MAj:K.T>; OF PAREIIT lilxXUEiXE VARIABLES 



Parent influfiace on 




1 


1 

2 


. 3 


4 


Curriculum ■ ■* 


<1) 


1.00 








budget 


C2) 


.69^ 


1.00 






irew teacher hiring 


(3) 


.63^ 


.53^ 


1.00 




student discipline 


(4) 


.63^ 


.32^ 


.53^ 


100 


parent influence scale 


(50 


.89^ 


' .84^ ' 


,36^ 


.57^ 



< .05 



p < .001 ■ - 

was significantly associated with parent influence / ' This result has two 
implications: (1) the, influence of parent advisory boards incxeases the 
longcir a mini-school' Is in the demonstration, but (2) these 'boards seem to 
have little effect on the organization and management of instruction as mea- 
sured by our variables.' » . ^' . " 

Mini^school coordinator's reports of how advisory boards operate 
corroborate these points* According to the cooriiinator's reports, mini^ , 
school faculty present major issues to their advisory boards, e,g., ac*- * 
quisition of new materials ^and curricula; field trips, ett. Parents seldom^ 
disapprove of such initiatives ; usually deferring -to the teachers' educational 
leadership. In soiue instances parents did bring issues to the teacher? — 
for exvt&ple, requesting progress r^^ports on their children, ^r voicing 
coDcern about coverage 'of certain topics (e.g., a Spanish unit in altradl- 
tional mini-school or evolution in a science class). Such i7istances\eit4ier 
are 'infrequent or our measures aVe inserlsitive to them. 
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This paptjr began with the qu^'^tlon: "How and vhy Is the org^inisalloP 
and management of Instruction In Alutn Rock affected by the cize of mini** 
scIioolB?" The ansr-^er, as^ugge^ted by various ^typC'S of dat^i, is that 
size^has both tJirect and Indirect effect^, and these effects are con* 
founded by school type and the effects of the ei'iperlment: Itjf^elf* 

Table 18 &}tows the vrtrlables under Investigation and surjuarlzes vhat 
kind of effect the conte?:tual variables have on thcai. Jhe^o^esuXts can 
be Interpreted as if they were the results of nwo 'different c::perltru^nt«- 
Ona eKperlmrnt eplalls; mtreiy changing: the slse of the jscl\ool unit. In 
tMi? case we would be investigating IioV r^inl units of various nl^os affect 
teacher interaction, policy coordination, cohesion, and .satisfaction. In 
a second experiment we would be Irfvestlcatlng how these variables 
affected by parllcipatlon in a voucher demonstration* In this ca&e the 
mini units of choice would all b^ of QuHldi' size. 

In the Inaginary eKptfriircnt in which the schooi uni": was arbitrarily 
broken up into lainl-schools of different s;i^es, we would find a signif- 
icant difference in the organization of soalJ and large r,iinl-ochoOls* 
Teachers in sniall mini*-schools interdict with cacii other puch aore fre"' 
quently^-they plan le&s:>n:^ and activities., discuss e^ducational matters, 
and hold staff meetings inore often. Also, th^y are more likely to work 
together on tasks rclat^ing to curri<;;jlura, discipline and relations with 
parents, unlike teachers In larger minimi chools who tend to act as in- 
dependent agents in these areas. The J;teatcr dceroe of interaction 
among teachers in small mini^schools also set^ms lo bring about a con" 
sensus on mini -school Policies. also find this consentJUfe; existlnj; 
among eleicentary school teachers to a much grt^atcr e^stent than among. 

middle school teachers. 

One last set of variable:^ distinguishes the various sl::ed school 

units. Teachers in small ralnl-schools have fewer interpersonal^and 

organizational problems whereas their counterparts in large mlnl'-schools 
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7sv\c IS 

TuC tffe;r.^ of Voucher rartircipxiti.ori and ;iini-SfhoDl 
on t'n£ Or ?.ir:i nation sni :-^-tn3£ -ent a( Instruction 





Conto;;tual Variables 




Intcn'cnf ng 


Voucher 




Length of 
Participation 
on Geiu-M)^tra- 
tiOn 


Mini-school 


School 
Type 


Role :i.?'2Ci:xliz^fAon 


t- ^ 










TV 






— 






















Kclarions vith parent!; 





. D 










D 







6or>ir.on politiy 




I 


D 


Interaction 










nicrtingr 










planning) 


Attitude;^ 




















ley;^lt;y 




D 








& 


I 




^omnion policy 










interaction 










Cohesion 










Innovation 


Parent influ^jncc 


D 









D - Direct effect; I - in<iir^ct effect. 



r*r<_m to h:i\a ritjtc <3ji{ficuity in getting i^lon^ ani n^ajging tiicfr mini- 
schoDl, Tcachort: ir. sr^ill ni^l^"3chools ar^e sl.3o nore loyril to their 
rsini-siChooU' . vidie teacher?: in lac^^': nini'^&cUc'OXS Art siore loyai to 
thfiir school. Ohg of the t^ost intriguing results of the imaginary 
txperir^ctit ir^ th-iit" tfrichers in iar^^e nint^schooJs ovcrvI*elmngly prefer 
to wocl; iu nctliun si^e units, unlike the teachers in smail or n^idium 
sisce rXni'Schools, who .^rc sati^^.£icd w;Eh the current siz^ of their rc- 
spsctiv*!;: . uini-^^^cho?!:; . 
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On the otfijr hcirtd, in<^ re.^uli:^: ^ould be diffcrunt if our inagin.iry 
cxperic.tiiit entailtd or^jai-Isin^; the school into ^r^ZZcJf but Btntlar 
Ciz^d units offerirv; diffefcnt prDgrar::^* having discrctionarj' funds, 
and cor.pctin,: for studontii. T^e schools, iniLiolly vplunteering to 
participate in the <^:q>^&rii:crit * night be self'^oelcoted^ and therefore 
be coiripOtr:cd of t:i:>r£ advcnturousi aad/or innovative teachers. 

As in cny nc* e>;pt5rirC'r*t* thi?re: would be mny start-up problems. 
Te^ichers hoivo to learn hoj to handle ne-vJ rosponsibilities. Each mini'- 
schcDi nccdL=; striic^rc: to tslie responsibility fc^ oiidj^ctary natters and 
sot:,conG to ^ict a.- a *'£0-bc:tvocn^ vith othor nini-schocls in the scliopl. 
Teacher? also lose- their ^laoiorr^ity when they fiiid tiicr^ielvcs in a work- 
ing rclaticn:;hip vrXth other teachers rather th-m on tJ.r^ir -i^wr*, is is 
tiaditlonaUy the case* Evcntyally chcy ^djii^t co their new st.^tus 
and achieve a sen^e of tohc^^ion. 

Ao they continue to participate teachers grow ^^u^re satisfied with 
the cxpcrir;unt. Tl^ey also seem tore 'A-illiiiie to alio** parents* influence 
ovof their nini-school 5ffair5. Altho»j^;h fear of ccrpctition f:>r stu- 
dcnt;r. an,-^nc i^iini-i^chriols dissipates* Instability of class enrolI::cnts 
ro'naia: prcb3en.HCic. 

Tfic results frt^ra thi<; "fSMperirit-nt*' oust be regarded as tcntijii^o 
since the dx-ita vjhi<:h dc^^cribe them are cross-?^*:ctional. A longitudinal 
investigation vould Gtrcnsthen rhe c^rt-ainty oi the scerttin£ differences 
vc have dtitectcd bctwc*'^:* cur early and late joiners to the experirecnti 
also it would shov vhetht^r these differences ciuse our results or whether 
the rc?:iilt^ cirt tncr^ily artifacts; of the experir:ent pci se. 

Tlie policy iriplications; of our tw^o oxperirrients nust be viewed as 
tentative, ^^-'e have loo'icd nt how participation in the voucher demon- 
stration and alter.,ition of school unit size ^affect teachorc, 'A^ have 
found indic^ll^jns that teachor^^ are nore satisfied with ;sr*all£:r worl: 
groups. Vet we have not included any discussion about the effects, of 
such an organi^^atlonal intervention on principals^ and problems they might 
have with school nsanagemtnt. Siinilarly we have still to iRvestij^ute 
what effect Cjlni^school size hac on stu>Jent cognitive and -affective 
outcoiTfes. Ultir^ately, tht results reported v^ll have to be weif^hed^ 
ajjainst thes^e othtT effect-^ '^.ithin the total system 
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